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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association is composed of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives interested in modern management. 
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where problems of timely importance in its field are discussed. Printed 
conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. 
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The AMA Information and Research Department places at the command 
of every member company a trained research staff on management prob- 
lems. In addition, the AMA maintains a modern, up-to-date library of 
management books and business publications. 


AMA Periodicals 


THE MaNaGEMENT Review (monthly) contains digests of articles on man- 
agement appearing in over 400 publications, and brief reviews of current 
business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current topics of 
interest to him in less than 30 minutes. PERSONNEL (quarterly) publishes 
articles on employee selection, training, compensation, and the like. 
Business CONDITIONS AND Forecasts (monthly) gives a summarized 
analysis of the statements of seven of the foremost business services. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS AND EMPLOYEE 
PERIODICALS 


By FRANK RISING 
Management and Labor Editor, “Business Week” 


In this article, Mr. Rising, an able journalist and widely known observer of 
labor relations, makes an objective scrutiny of employee financial reports and 
company house organs. He believes that employee publications, in common 
with popular magazines, must solve the problem of arousing and holding 
reader interest, and require careful, rigorous editing and an endless search 
for good “copy.” 


ARTLY as a result of the great increase in labor problems, business 
management in general is beginning to feel that too great a chasm 
exists between employers and employees, that the gap should be 
bridged, and that employee publications can be helpful devices in 
achieving that goal. This year especially, the subject has received such 
attention that a systematic revaluation of all such periodicals is under 
way, and there is reason to believe that better publications are being 
developed in scores of companies. 

It is true, as many keen students of psychology have asserted, that 
the spoken word is better than the written one: a good job of face-to- 
face discussion between employer and employees is more effective than 
any job that can be done with cold type and pictures. Nevertheless, 
business executives now realize that employee publications are a valu- 
able adjunct of personal contact and that their permanent nature and 
reiterative function heighten their educational value. 

If we examine employee publications analytically, directing 
especial attention to financial reports for employees, we find that there 
is a wide variety of media available and that the size of a business does 
not necessarily determine the size or type of its employee publication 
program. Physically, such organs range all the way from simple mim- 
eographed sheets to elaborate newspapers and magazines. Some com- 
panies, including General Motors and Sears, Roebuck, publish em- 
ployee journals which are issued to all the employees from some cen- 
tral editorial and printing point. Other firms, such as Owens-Illinois 
Glass and du Pont, localize their employee publications, so that each 
plant or division has its own paper or magazine. Still others (General 
Motors among them) utilize both types of publications. 

It is not the purpose of this article to describe a “one best” type of 
employee publication; that is a matter for management to determine. 
But there are certain general rules, applicable to all such programs, 
which are worth while bearing in mind. 
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EMPLOYEE LITERATURE AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


At the outset, the interested observer will discover that industrial 
relations and public relations are, in most instances, inseparable and 
that better practice in both fields requires a change in some employee 
publications. It is the opinion of this writer that employee publica- 
tions, including such offshoots as financial reports, should play an im. 
portant part in the new public relations programs which are now being 
initiated. Today firms are being organized for the sole purpose of of- 


fering to take these problems out of management’s hands, and estab- { 


lished services such as advertising agencies are being drawn into the 
picture and ordered to do a job of “publicizing our good points.” 

In the field of employee literature two trends are indicated: (1) a 
critical re-examination of all employee magazines, bulletins, news- 
papers and other media; (2) more reasoned and accurate evaluation of 
financial reports, special messages from the employer, and other “‘new 
era” activities. Let us take the less plainly-marked trail first and con- 
sider the subject of financial reports. 

First, what is the basic purpose of financial reports to employees? 
It is evident that there are two objectives in the mind of management 
when such reports are drafted: (1) the answering of questions which 
management believes the employees desire to have answered; and (2) 
the creation of a good impression of management, not only among the 
employees but among other business men, politicians, the press and the 
public. 

Unfortunately, the cart is often put before the horse, and instead 
of being motivated by what the employee will think, we seek first to 
gain prestige in the eyes of our associates and the public. We render 
lip-service to the assertion that the employee is entitled to the same 
information we give the stockholder, but above all else we desire fa- 
vorable publicity. 


GUIDES IN PREPARING FINANCIAL REPORTS TO EMPLOYEES 


In my opinion, a management which is contemplating issuance of 
financial reports to its workers would be well advised to survey the 
problem critically before embarking on the venture. It would be wise 
to observe the following common-sense guides: 

1. Don’t worry about financial reports to employees unless they 
really want them. And don’t take someone else’s word for it; ascertain 
in the shop if there is any real demand for such a service. 

2. If the employees desire the same information which is given 
to stockholders, give them that information. It is probable that in 
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EMPLOYEE REPORTS AND PERIODICALS 3 


many plants such reports will actually aid in building confidence and 
good will. It is also likely that the next big advance-along these lines 
will be a trend toward reports which can be distributed to both stock- 
holders and employees, in a form acceptable to each. 

3. Don’t take the advice which has been so freely given that re- 
ports must be “written down” to the intelligence of the employees. It 
is much more politic to flatter the reader by overestimating his capa- 
cities than to insult him by underrating his intelligence. Ready proof 
that some of our boasted “financial reports” are childish is available 
in the form of a multitude of serious economic studies which have 
been produced by labor unions. 

4. Don’t try to kid the worker. For example, don’t lump wages 
and executive salaries together and expect him not to know that wage 
totals thus have been concealed. He has other means of discovering 
exactly what size cut comes to the shop force. 

5. Make the report simple, brief—and don’t blow about it. Some 
financial reports to employees have received applause from press and 
rostrum out of all proportion to their worth. Actually they should be 
a routine part of good industrial relations programs, carefully done but 
nevertheless of relatively minor importance. There is no reason for 
management at this late date to brag about something which should 
probably have been a regular procedure in the past. 

6. Don’t overload the financial report or expect it to “sell” pa- 
ternalistic loyalty to the employees. It should be a single-shot proposi- 
tion, with a definite end in view: the answering of pertinent questions 
about the business family’s pocketbook and prospects. 

7. Don’t set out to copy another company’s product merely be- 
cause the other concern has received a lot of flattering mention. Sur- 
vey existing reports with a critical eye and adapt the usable portions 
if they apply to your own situation. 

8. Make the report a cooperative job. Don’t turn it over exclu- 
sively to an outside expert on paper and ink, an advertising counsel 
or press agent—but use their special knowledge of media and display 
to implement the personnel department’s knowledge of human nature. 
All departments which can contribute toward making the job a good 
one should be invited to sit in. Further, ample opportunity for crit- 
icism from the lower supervisory ranks should be afforded before gen- 
eral release of the report, and foremen should be adequately prepared 
to answer pertinent questions which the employees may ask in seeking 
amplification of the report. 

9. Seek employee reaction to the reports, assiduously and re- 
peatedly. Even though press and business association notices may be 
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favorable, the real test lies in employee response. If the report fills the 
bill from the workers’ viewpoint, management will have no cause 
for worry. 


EMPLOYEE PERIODICALS 


In much the same way that financial reports are prepared, em- 
ployee publications can be improved. Again management must decide 
whether the publication is necessary—whether it fills a need for infor- 
mation, education, entertainment. And if it appears that a publication 
is needed, several changes might be made to better the present product. 

To an experienced editor the majority of employee publications 
are inexcusably bad. This is all the more difficult to explain when we 
realize that the editors of popular newspapers or magazines face the 
same necessity of building reader interest, yet meet it with devices 
which are readily available to the shop publications. 

A great many of the 600-odd employee periodicals which are pub- 
lished today are unchanging from issue to issue, from year to year. 
Times have altered—but the publications have not. Edition after 
edition is almost incredibly dull and uninteresting. Many of them are 
sophomoric in execution, apparently “written down” to a moronic 
level, and thrown together in hodge-podge fashion. Pep talks, per- 
sonals, timeworn jokes, and a tremendous amount of athletic club 
news are the fare which is offered to readers—who need but go to their 
newsstands or to labor unions and other publishing sources for highly 
interesting reading. 

Undoubtedly there are some fine products in the field. However, 
every publication, of any kind, is entitled to systematic surveillance; 
no newspaper or magazine was ever so perfect that it could not be 
bettered from time to time, both in appearance and content. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REBUILDING EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS 


If rebuilding is needed, management might consider the following 
suggestions: 

1. Does the publication do what it is expected to do? This query 
calls for sounding of employee sentiment, the same test to which finan- 
cial reports should be put—but the test in this case can be made with 
greater assurance that the employees will possess definite opinions. 
If the publication does a fair job of informing, educating and enter- 
taining—could it do more? 

2. Take a chance on some new ventures. How about a woman’s 
page? Would brief articles on homemaking, needlework, cooking or 
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baby care be interesting? A good pattern service, requiving little space, 
sometimes builds reader interest amazingly among the women. (And 
remember: if the women like the publication, the men probably will— 
but the reverse is not so true!) 

How many families know anything about proper menus? Could 
management assist its workers in providing better-balanced diets on a 
food budget of $12 a week? Of $15 a week? Of $18 a week? If it can, 
the chances are that real gratitude to the publication and its sponsors 
will be the result. 

What is offered to the men workers? Many of them are golf nuts— 
why not run a simple suggestion for better golf, each issue? Seasonal 
health hints and vacation suggestions are good fare; right now a sensi- 
ble reminder of swimming cautions would be worth reading. And the 
men will be interested in heavier material, too—short, accurate sum- 
maries of general business conditions, for example. Or interesting 
stories of the business which employs the man—the romance and his- 
tory of his own show. 

3. Keep the pages open to employee suggestions and promote sys- 
tematic reporting of shop events. Encourage employee participation; 
let women workers participate at least in proportion to their numbers 
in the shop. 

4. Perform a good professional job. That means careful editing, 
copy-reading, removal of the “hay,” and accurate evaluation of merit 
so that material entitled to a good play will get it and minor items will 
not be blown out of proper proportion. Though opinions differ, the 
belief of this observer is that if a company can afford it the job should 
be entrusted to a full-time, trained editor who understands up-to-date 
makeup and has had more than experience on a high school paper. 

5. Approach controversial subjects warily. But though the trend 
of the times is to restrict employer opinion, there is no valid reason 
why “freedom of the press” should not cover an honest, straightforward 
job of editing an employee publication. Under no circumstances, let 
it be said, should an employer-sponsored publication carry arguments 
by the employer either for or against union affiliation—but there are 
many items of real news which can be treated as such. 

6. Keep on the watch for new ideas, for suggestions of means to 
better the magazine or paper. Don’t let it “stick in a rut” no matter 
how smoothly it runs. That is what has been wrong with many of our 
employee publications—and that is what will happen again if we take 
our eye off them. 








MERIT-RATING OF EMPLOYEES 


The following study was authorized and approved by the Industrial Relations 
Committee of the American Iron and Steel Institute. The preliminary discus- 
sion was undertaken by a subcommittee selected from the industry, and the 
report was drafted by Grover C. Brown, Secretary to the Committee, who is in 
charge of the Industrial Relations Division of the Institute. 


oe is not a new subject in the field of industrial re- 

lations. It may seem new only because it is receiving more 
careful attention today than ever before. As far back as one may 
choose to reckon, promotions and layoffs of employees in industry have 
been made generally on the basis of merit or demerit. Admittedly, in 
past experiences, the bases of determining such merits and demerits 
were not definitely defined and they may have been applied somewhat 
subconsciously. Also, those early employee evaluations were probably 
subject to the defects inherent in one-man judgments and to the pos- 
sible personal likes and dislikes of supervisors and foremen. During 
the past several years, noteworthy advances have been made by a few 
companies toward a more conscious effort to evaluate employees on the 
basis of merit. Recent developments have stimulated and accelerated 
that progress over a much wider field. 

The new necessity in industry, beginning late in 1937 and extend- 
ing to the present time, for a general reduction in payrolls, coupled 
with the fact that now in many cases the methods to be used in making 
such reductions are governed largely by contracts between the em- 
ployer and employees, has encouraged some employers to give further 
and very earnest consideration to this subject. Other exigencies of the 
times have demanded of all employers a very careful study of the ways 
and means of determining the relative merits of employees and of 
ranking them in the proper order with respect to tenure of job and to 
promotion or demotion. 

Where a contract between an employer and his employees may 
specify that “other considerations being equal, all layoffs shall be made 
on the strict basis of seniority, or total years of service,” it is desirable 
and necessary to have some means of satisfactorily evaluating those 
“other considerations.” Where a reduction of force may be necessary 
in the absence of an agreement, it is highly desirable that the layoffs be 
made in a manner understood and accepted by all employees so that 
the morale and efficiency of the organization may be maintained. In 
all cases it is desirable that promotions be made on the basis of merit. 
A definite plan for determining relative merits of individuals very 
largely fulfils the requirements in such cases. 
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MERIT-RATING 7 


A merit-rating plan for individual employees may have many 
other advantages also. A well conceived plan should give proper con- 
sideration to all the personal qualifications and factors considered of 
major importance by management in the administration of its labor 
policy. Employees are quick to realize, under such a plan, that their 
tenure of jobs and their chances of promotion depend entirely on their 
worth to the company, and the result should be a strengthening of 
morale and increased effort throughout the organization. The opera- 
tion of a merit-rating plan becomes a valuable educational course for 
foremen and supervisors inasmuch as they must take important parts 
in its administration. It makes them more alert and careful of their 
judgment of the men under them, and prejudices and unfair treatment 
are largely eliminated. It provides an effective protective record in case 
of complaint against any transfer, layoff or discharge. Also, as such a 
plan should be administered primarily with a view to discovering and 
encouraging the better-than-average and the superior workers in an or- 
ganization rather than spotting and weeding out the inferior ones, it 
tends constantly to increase the average efficiency and quality of pro- 
duction, and hence to improve the status and future prospects of every 
employee. A better-than-average personnel led by foremen who know 
their men and their jobs makes an organization best equipped to 
weather industrial storms. 

Because of the intangible nature of many of the factors entering 
into any scheme of evaluating individuals, it is not practicable to at- 
tempt to establish positive values for comparison. of such individuals. 
A merit-rating plan should aim only to estabilsh the relative ranking 
of employees with respect to their worth to the company employing 
them. Because of the tendency of such relative merits to change from 
time to time, it is advisable and indeed necessary to check and revise 
all ratings at frequent intervals, say six months, or one year at the 
longest. Such frequent reviews keep management and the supervisory 
force informed of trends and acquainted with their organization at all 
times. 


ELEMENTS OF A MERIT-RATING PLAN 


Some of the items which may enter into a merit-rating plan are: 
the amount of supervision required by an employee, his cooperation 
with others, his education and training, his skill and quality of work, 
his dependability, industry or effort given to his work, adaptability, de- 
portment, his cooperation and attitude toward safety, his age, physical 
condition and years of service, his potentialities for future develop- 
ment, his marital status and place of residence, etc. If the list of 
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factors is made too long, many of them may be found to be synonymous 
and overlap in their applications, and obviously the amount of work 
necessary to apply them to a large number of employees is increased in 
direct proportion to the number of factors used. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that the number of factors should be kept to a minimum and 
that about five to eight well selected qualifications are usually sufh- 
cient to establish a satisfactory relative rating in any group of em- 
ployees. 


DISTINGUISHED FROM JOB EVALUATION 


The merit-rating of employees must be clearly distinguished from 
job evaluations. As already stated, merit-rating has as its main objec- 
tive the relative ranking of individual workers with regard to their 
respective values as employees, to their seniority rights to employment 
and to their deserts as to advancement to better jobs. A job evaluation 
has as its immediate objective the relative ranking of jobs with regard 
to their respective requirements of mentality, skill, responsibility, men- 
tal and physical application, working conditions, etc., and as its ulti- 
mate objective the setting of fair and equitable rates of pay for such 
jobs. In job evaluations the job must be considered entirely separate 
from the man, and in merit-rating studies the qualifications and char- 
acteristics of the individual must be considered entirely apart from the 
functions of the job. They are independent considerations, and each 
can be made and successfully administered without the other. 

A merit-rating plan cannot be highly successful in operation un- 
less it is thoroughly understood and accepted by the management, the 
supervisory force and the employees. Complete understanding and ap- 
proval are best secured through the cooperation of all concerned in the 
formulation and administration of the plan. All conferences on the 
subject might well include the director of industrial relations or the 
employment manager, the superintendent or general foreman and the 
foreman of the department under consideration. After the rating has 
been completed every employee should be advised of his rating, and 
the details should be discussed with him if necessary or requested. 
Thus high-grade men are assured of employment beyond their respec- 
tive jobs wherever possible, and low-grade men are forewarned of 
their precarious positions. The foreman’s job is at the same time made 
easier. 


FORMULATING AND ADMINISTERING THE PLAN 


The first constructive step in the formulation of a plan would 
logically be the selection of the factors to be used in making the evalu- 
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MERIT-RATING 3 


ations. As already stated, the aim should be to provide an evaluation 
in the simplest terms possible, and the number of factors should there- 
fore be kept to a reasonable minimum. 

As a second step, each party in interest (viz., the personnel or em- 
ployment manager, the general foreman and the foreman) should make 
independent ratings of the employees involved, on the basis of the fac- 
tors selected. With regard to each factor several grades may be rec- 
ognized, such as superior, above-average, average, below-average, and 
poor. For success in making the evaluations, it should not be at- 
tempted to rate each employee on all the factors successively at one 
time; instead, the entire group of employees should be rated at one 
time on each factor in turn. A helpful technique in such work is first 
to select the superior workers and the poor workers. It is then com- 
paratively easy to fit the other employees into their proper relative po- 
sitions. It is important that the several evaluations be made indepen- 
dently. It is in this connection that the foreman, in particular, is made 
to appreciate the value of a rating plan. 

Naturally there would be differences in the relative ratings given 
to some employees by the three parties working independently. The 
third step might consist of joint conferences for discussion and com- 
promise of the differences. Experience indicates that this part of the 
work is easily accomplished. 


NUMERICAL RATINGS 


Having composed the differences of opinion with respect to all 
factors of evaluation and all employees, the fourth and last step would 
be to total the several ratings given to each employee to determine his 
final position in the rating list or scale. To do this many find it con- 
venient to assign numerical values to each factor used in the evalua- 
tion scheme. A total range, say 100 or any other number, of points is 
assumed, and the numerical value assigned to each factor represents 
the portion of the whole which such factor is entitled to according to 
the combined judgment of the parties in conference. The value as- 
signed to each factor is then broken down into equal parts according 
to the number of grades recognized under each factor. From this point 
it is an easy matter to express the relative ratings of each employee in 
terms of mechanical values. The final total for each employee pro- 
vides the means of knowing at a glance the relative value of each em- 
ployee to his company and of listing all employees in order of their 
respective worths. 

From the above discussion it is evident that any number of good 
plans could be conceived for any given situation. It is not necessary 
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that merit-rating plans be formulated according to a standard pattern. 
Experience shows that plans which appear to be widely different in 
their makeup will give relative ratings which are practically identical. 
Following are examples of five plans for merit-rating now in effect in 
five different companies in the iron and steel industry. Experiences 
with these plans are proving very satisfactory. 


PLAN A 


The factors used in this plan in making the personal evaluations 
are: 


1. Cooperation with others 5. Supervision required 
2. Safety cooperation and at- 6. Skill 

titude 7. Industry, effort to perform 
3. Deportment 8. Adaptability 


4. Dependability 


It will be noted that in this plan the total number of factors is 
divided equally among tangible and intangible considerations. The 
first four factors can be measured only by the judgment of the rater. 
The last four factors can be measured by actual performance. In this 
plan the marital status of the employee is not considered, on the 
grounds that family relations are personal matters and not the respon- 
sibility of the company hiring the man. 

Four different grades of quality or performance are recognized in 
connection with each factor, with corresponding numerical values, as 
follows: 


A (Excellent) ......... 5 
B (Good) ......... ‘cae 
fe anencrr 3 
fee ee 2 


Thus the highest score that an employee could be given on these 
factors would be 40, and the lowest would be 16. 

After obtaining each employee’s numerical rating on the basis of 
the above factors and values, the scores are weighted, or increased, by 
another value which is a relative measure of the importance of each 
employee’s years of service with the company. In order that the points 
allowed for service shall not constitute a disproportionate part of the 
total score, a maximum of only eight points is allowed for service of 
more than 20 years. No points are allowed for less than five years of 
service for the same reason that no vacation with pay is allowed for 
less than five years’ service. The scale of points for service is as follows: 
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Sw S yumm ......... 0 a SF se... --.. 5 
DT I ess vens- ! 7s ” OP yee ....:.25. 6 
S “5S Me «2... u.. 4 7” Be Oe ...:. 00. 7 
a 2 err 3 Over 30 yours ......-.. 8 
eS ee ee 4 


When the maximum service allowance is added to the maximum 
rating, the total score would be 48. The minimum score would still be 
16 if the service was less than five years. It has been found that the 
average employee scores 28 to 30 under this plan. 

In the case of a temporary transfer of a valuable employee to a 
job of lower classification, an arbitrary value is added to his total score 
in order to give him a rating that would assure the holding of such 
employee on the payroll for later development. 


PLAN B 


The factors used in rating employees under this plan are: 


1. Length of service 

2. Knowledge, training, ability, skill and efficiency 
3. Physical condition 

4. Marital status 


Many employer-employee agreements list these same factors as 
the basis for determining seniority standing. A fifth factor, “place of 
residence,” is also included in many such agreements. It is not given 
any weight in this particular plan for the reason that a simple rule 
which might be promulgated by the company could establish the limit- 
ing distance from the plant at which an employee might live. 

(1) The points allowed under this plan for length of service 
and the maximum score attainable are: 





Length of Points Maximum 

Service Allowed Score 

First 12 mos. 0 0 
Next Re 0.15 per mo. 7.20 
Next 60 ” a" * 12.00 
Next 60” a” ” 18.00 
Total for 15 yours or more... 2.0.5 ccc eee eees 37.20 


(2) Evaluations for qualities under Item 2, above, are made as 
follows: 
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(a) Payroll Measurement 

For each per cent an employee’s hourly rate exceeds the 
base labor rate, the employee is allowed 0.5 point. 
(b) Foreman’s Measurement 

The employee is rated as superior, above-average, aver- 

age or below-average on workmanship, production, attitude 
and deportment, cooperation, attendance and punctuality. An 
employee may earn a maximum of 10 points or a minimum of 
minus 5 points. 
(c) Job Versatility 

For every skilled job an employee is able and willing to 
do, in addition to his regular job, he is credited with 5 points. 


(3) Physical condition is measured by the number of days during 
the past year on which the employee was off duty on account of sick- 
ness, as follows: 

For 10 days or less, 10 points are allowed. For each day off on 
account of sickness in excess of 10 days, 0.5 point is deducted from tke 
maximum allowance of 10 points. For absence of 30 days or more, no 
credit is given. 


Under this plan, all determinations, with the exception of 2b, are 
based on facts which are a matter of record and hence are not subject 
to change according to the likes and dislikes of any person. 


PLAN C 


Under this plan, an employee's final score is the average of three 
independent ratings made by three different parties. The grades used 
in connection with each rating factor are: 








Grade Points Credit Explanation 

Superior 3 Comes up to all expectations. Is 
outstanding, worthy of advance- 
ment. 

Good 2 Can be depended upon for every- 
thing required. 

Fair ] Ordinarily meets all require- 
ments, but not always. 

Poor 0 Frequently below our standards. 


The various factors, with explanatory notes, used for personal 
rating are: 
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. Supervision required. 


(Does the worker follow instructions, or need constant 
watching?) 


. Cooperation. 


(Does he give and take? Does he get along with foreman 
and fellow workmen?) 

General attitude. 
(Interest in company problems and work.) 


. Safety. 


(Careless or careful? Accident record.) 
Workmanship. 
(Skill, quality and quantity.) 


. Intelligence. 


(Judgment and common sense.) 


. Dependability and reliability. 


(Can you depend upon his work? Attendance and 
promptness.) 
Debts. 
(Trouble with creditors; garnishees and assignments.) 
Adaptability and versatility. 
(Does he learn easily, and can he do several jobs?) 
Deportment. 
(Reports unfit for work; indulges in horseplay; time- 
waster, etc.) 
Character. 
(Can you depend on what he tells you? Personal habits.) 
Health and physical qualities. 
(Physically alert, seldom sick, endurance, energy, and im- 
pairments.) 
Length of service. 
(Filled in by personnel department. Credit 1 point al- 
lowed for each year of continuous service and 1/12th 
point for each month additional.) 
Thrift. 
(Filled in by personnel department. Credit 1 point for 
married man; 2 points for married man with children; 
3 points for married man who owns or is buying a home.) 
Citizenship. 
(Filled in by personnel department. Credit 1 point if not 
a citizen but has made application for citizenship; 2 points 
if citizen; 3 points if a good citizen and good neighbor, 
without police record or violation of law.) 
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PLAN E 


In this plan an effort has been made to balance past effort with 
potential future merit. The factors used for personal rating, and the 
maximum number of points allowed for each factor, are as follows: 


Physical Effort (1214) 








Condition and Future 
and Age Service (1214) Development Ability Total 
25 25 . & 25 25 


Physical Condition and Age 


A worker’s physique has a marked bearing on the type of job that 
he may be capable of doing. Likewise, a man qualifying for a supervi- 
sory or clerical job is assured of a longer active service than one limited 
to difficult manual labor. Consideration of the age of an employee is 
corollary. Whenever an employee qualifies for several jobs, his future 
service and efficiency are rated with respect to the less arduous occupa- 
tion. Obviously the younger man in good physical condition has an 
advantage here. It is preached and practiced, however, that medical 
history will not in any way act to the detriment of those concerned, 
particularly for the group oldest in years and service. A knowledge of 
physical weakness serves to prolong fitness on the job. As soon as the 
real purpose of this phase of rating has been realized, all departments 
have evinced a desire to share in its benefits. 


Effort.and Service 


The maximum of 25 points in this bracket is divided equally. A 
worker’s effort, exclusive of his years of service or ability, is measured 
separately. A special record is kept throughout the year, showing out- 
standing performance, demerits, proneness to accidents, etc., for use in 
this connection. Such a record system has a popular appeal and a good 
effect among employees. For service, one point per year is allowed up 
to a maximum of 1214. Approximately 50 per cent of the employees 
under this plan have 10 years’ continuous service, and the company 
gives a special dispensation to employees with extra long terms of ser- 
vice. The average man with long service should have equal considera- 
tion with the superior man with short service. This division offers an 
advantage to the employee of average years or better. 


Future Development 


The young man of promise and the better-than-average man in 
line of promotion are at a disadvantage in rating if too much consid- 
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eration is given to years of service. A maximum of 25 points is allowed 
for a man’s ability to improve his plant position. The departmental 
or plant circumstance which might affect the man’s chances for promo- 
tion has no bearing here. Only the individual’s capacity to improve is 
considered. This item favors the younger or middle-aged man. 


Ability 


The worker’s ability on his regular job is the only consideration 
here, and this factor naturally favors the experienced employee. 


JOB FACTOR 


To obtain the total score for any employee, this plan combines 
the employee’s personal rating with a reciprocal and subtractive rating 
for the job on which he is engaged. The job factor expresses in reverse 
order the relative importance of jobs in the plant, and when subtracted 
from the personal rating gives a final score which expresses the relative 
worth of men who may be working on widely diversified jobs of more 
or less importance in the operations of the company. For example, the 
total score, including the job factor, helps to differentiate between two 
employees with equal personal ratings, one of whom may be engaged 
on a very important job and the other on a relatively unimportant job. 

The job factor is devised from a consideration of four items ap- 
plied to the job only, entirely separated from the man on the job. A 
range of 25 points is allowed for each item, and the highest possible 
evaluation is given a score of 0 and the lowest possible evaluation, a 
score of 25. The average of the four items constitutes the factor for the 
job under consideration, as exemplified in the following table: 


1 2 4 
Point Hourly Material Equipment Labor Average or 
Deduction| Wage Conversions | Job Factor 
0 


Lowest 25 


Hourly Wage 
The hourly wage paid should be in direct proportion to the rela- 
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tive importance of the job. It is a simple matter to plot any rate to 
show its comparison with the high and low extremes. 


Material Responsibility 


The plant capacity rate establishes annual tonnages for depart- 
ments and mills or machines. The average value per ton at the various 
stages of conversion determines the annual material responsibility of 
any given job. With the average set at 12, the high and low extremes 
are plotted for each job. 


Equipment Responsibility 

Replacement value of equipment for each job is figured in a man- 
ner similar to that used for hourly wage and material responsibility. 
Labor Conversion 


The average hourly rate of pay, multiplied by the number of em- 
ployees supervised on any job, establishes the relative labor conversion 
responsibility for that job. With the average at 12, the high and low 
relationships are plotted. 


SUMMARY OF RATING PLAN 





Max. Pts 
Physical Condition and Age ............. 25 
Effort (1214) and Service (1214) ......... 25 
Puture Development ....... cess ecse ves: 25 
EE Showin cee e rd cee eeen eens 25 
Maximum pereomel SOOFE ... «2.66065 100 
PS DU TN nos c cewccivces 0 to 25 
Final merit-rating score ..... prin @ ) 


Under this plan, the number of dependents is considered a wel- 
fare problem and is given special consideration, independent of the 
personal rating. 











THE FOREMAN AND THE UNION 


By DON D. LESCOHIER 
Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin 


The foreman has long been recognized as the key man in labor relations; he 
furnishes the immediate contact between the workers and the company. In 
the following article, the author urges that more authority and reliance be 
placed on the foreman in adjusting grievances and maintaining management- 
union relations. The paper was originally presented at the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Relations Conference, held at Madison, Wisconsin, April 9, 1938. 


: go contact of, management with unions is twofold: (1) the nego- 
tiation by top management with the union of the agreement and 


its subsequent renewals, and the consequent setting up by orders of | 


the top management of the labor policies and practices called for by 
the agreement; (2) the contact of the foremen in their departments 
with the members of the union. This paper does not discuss the 
process of negotiating and setting up the agreement. It is confined to 
the relations of foremen with the union after the agreement has gone 
into effect. 


FOREMAN ’S ROLE IN ADJUSTING GRIEVANCES 


Let us start with the proposition that the adjustment of griev- 
ances and other problems arising in his department is an essential part 
of the duties of any foreman and that the establishment of collective 
bargaining in a plant does not change that fact. It may require some 
change in his methods, but it does not involve any change in his 
proper duties. Moreover, the foreman has the right to clear up the 
difficulties which arise in his department. No workman, either indi- 
vidually or as a member of a union, should ever be denied the right to 
carry a grievance beyond his foreman, but the foreman should be the 
court of first resort. 

Grievances always start in the individual departments; they could 
not start elsewhere. Therefore the foreman is the first representative 
of management involved and should be the first one contacted by an 
aggrieved workman or union shop committee, steward or business 
agent. I shall go further. It should not be possible for a grievance 
under an agreement to go beyond the foreman for settlement until he 
has had an opportunity to consider it and to take action upon it. 

This means that a foreman should have the power to make an ad- 
justment with the union’s representatives. Two questions immediately 
arise: first, the scope of the foreman’s powers and duties in a union 
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shop in adjusting grievances and intradepartmental disputes; and 
secondly, the competence of foremen to deal with these problems. On 
the first point I suggest that a foreman (and his top management and 
the union) should consider the resolving of departmental difficulties 
due to grievances, misunderstandings, and failure of either party to 
carry out the spirit and purpose of the agreement, as an essential part 
of the foreman’s duties and rights. If any ordinary difficulty has to be 
taken up to his superiors or to top management for adjustment, either 
the foreman has failed in part of his job or his company has neglected 
to provide him with appropriate authority and training to carry out 
a duty which is rightfully his. 


SHORT-CIRCUITING THE FOREMAN 


Why should a foreman have this power and duty? The answer is, 
because 70 one should come between him and his men. If he is to main- 
tain an efficient, properly cooperating body of men in his department, 
the contacts of those men with the company must be continuously and 
almost completely through him. If the union can short-circuit him by 
going to the top management, his prestige in and control over his 
department are seriously weakened. The same thing is true if the top 
manavement short-circuits him by keeping all contacts with the union, 
including adjustments, in its own hands. 

Top management, especially in industries newly organized, is very 
apt to do exactly this, partly because foremen are so often inexperi- 
enced in dealing with unions or lacking in definite training that would 
fit them to handle, in cooperation with the union, the problems which 
arise in their departments. It is also in part due to an excessive con- 
fidence on the part of top management in its own ability to handle in- 
dustrial relations matters, and to an overestimation of its own and an 
underestimation of its foremen’s knowledge and understanding of these 
problems. Sometimes, of course, the top management is so baffled by 
the labor problems with which it is confronted that the head execu- 
tives cannot believe that a subordinate might be able to solve such 
problems. Yet oftentimes that is so. 

It is natural for the union to short-circuit the foremen (i. €., to 
go directly to the seat of power without stopping to negotiate with sub- 
ordinate executives) especially if the foremen lack the power to say 
“yes” or “no.” Unions will be willing to negotiate adjustments with 
foremen only if such a procedure is the clearly stated and firmly en- 
forced policy of the company and if the foremen have the power to get 
down to brass tacks with the union and to make settlements. 

. Top management tends to short-circuit the foremen because it is 
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afraid that he will make mistakes. But it is better policy on the part of 
a company to accept with a shrug some mistakes made by the foremen 
and support the foremen’s authority than to force the foremen to ob- 
tain a managerial okay on every negotiation with the union that they 
carry through. After all, everyone makes mistakes; errors occur in every 
part of a business. Foremen now have to acquire experience in dealing 
with unions, and a certain number of mistakes is inevitable. 

Perhaps the words of Frank Harrison, Works Manager of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, should be remembered at this point: 
“We have found that a Harvester employee is still a Harvester em- 
ployee, even if he does put on a button”; and negotiation with union 
men over grievances is, after all, negotiation with employees. 

This brings us to the practical question: how can foremen be 
better trained for the competent handling of industrial relations prob- 
lems which arise within their departments? 

Three things are essential: first, the definition in black and white 
of the labor policies, practices and procedures which shall obtain with- 
in the company; second, the definition in writing for the foremen of a 
set of principles to govern them in handling industrial relations sit- 
uations; and third, specific training of the foremen for the handling 
of adjustments under the agreement, in cooperation with the union. 
We shall consider these in order. 


A DEFINITE LABOR POLICY 


Formulation of a definite labor policy and a set of procedures is a 
task of top management. I am not referring to the agreement with the 
union. That constitutes the company’s engagements with the union on 
certain specific matters, such as wages, hours, whether or not there will 
be a closed shop, and other items of contract. But behind the agree- 
ment and broader than it are the company’s own labor policies, cover- 
ing many matters not mentioned in the agreement. For instance, such 
questions as vacations on pay, overtime, seniority, rules governing pro- 
motion, methods of labor selection and of wage payment, and the pro- 
cedure to be followed by an employee with a grievance, if they are not 
covered by the agreement, ought to be covered by a definite “labor 
policy” clearly known to and accepted by both the company’s execu- 
tive organization and the employees. Other matters, whether not 
suited to coverage by a trade agreement or in fact not covered, such as 
policies to regularize employment, selection of employees in layoffs, 
the handling of garnishments and assignments of wages, and the so- 
licitation of funds for organizations outside the shop on company 
premises and time, should be covered by a printed booklet on company 
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labor policies. The foremen and the workers would thus possess a clear 
definition of the company’s policies on the many matters that might be 
involved in conflicts of opinion in the shop; and this labor policy 
would form a basis for definite action by the foremen on difficulties 
that arise. Indefiniteness should be eliminated on as many points of 
labor policy as possible by such written statements, which should be 
discussed with the employees before adoption and publication. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR FOREMEN 


Let us now consider the second point, the definition in writing for 
the foremen of a set of principles to govern them in handling specific 
issues which come up. The following examples indicate what I mean: 


(a) This company wants its employees to feel satisfied at all times that 
their complaints and contentions receive full, free and honest consideration, 
and that the company wants them to be treated justly. 

(b) If a man thinks he has cause for complaint, this is just as real an 
issue as if he really has cause. Patience and forbearance are frequently neces- 
sary in helping employees to appraise a situation correctly. We want our fore- 
men to aid their men to achieve a realistic understanding of shop matters, 
including personal difficulties. 

(c) It is the purpose of this company to provide the steadiest possible 
employment for its employees. Foremen are expected to give thought to the 
transfer of men to other jobs when work is slack in their regular jobs. Further- 
more, foremen, in the interest of stabilized employment, are instructed to con- 
sider carefully all prospective discharges, so that no arbitrary or unnecessary 
discharges occur. 


These are simply suggestive of what I mean when I speak of 
written instructions to foremen covering principles of company policy. 
These instructions are for the foremen, not for the body of em- 
ployees. They must, of course, harmonize with the company’s general 
labor policy and with the union agreement. 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING IN UNION NEGOTIATION 


We come now to the third point: the training of foremen for in- 
telligent and constructive dealing with representatives of the union on 
matters arising in their departments. 

There is a large number of problems which cannot be covered 
adequately either by the agreement with the union or by the formal 
statement of the company’s labor policies. I have already suggested 
the wisdom of placing in the hands of the foremen a set of company 
principles to assist their thinking on such problems. I now suggest the 
necessity of as careful training of foremen for fitness in handling these 
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problems as they presumably have had in the mechanical knowledge 
required in their jobs, 

There are three principal methods which have been used with 
more or less success in training supervisors: the understudy method, 
the schoolroom method, and the conference method. Each of these 
has its advantages; each, its limitations. 


THE UNDERSTUDY METHOD: ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS 


The understudy method is based upon the apprentice concept of 
training. The inexperienced person learns from the experienced; he 
learns to perform his work by doing it under the supervision of a 
master workman. Jf the master workman is really a master, if he 
actually takes his apprentice over the whole range of work of which 
he is master, and 7f he is a good teacher, the understudy method is an 
excellent mode of instruction. Ordinarily, however, the master work- 
man is either not adept in all phases of his job, or he is more interested 
in some parts of it than in others. Consequently the apprentice often 
does not possess an opportunity to learn all that he should know about 
the job. In the understudy method, moreover, the pupil has no oppor- 
tunity to go beyond his master. This is of particular importance when 
we undertake to train foremen to deal with the unions. Many of the 
superintendents, head foremen, or even general managers under whom 
the foremen work do not know much about the subject themselves. 
Original knowledge of the subject needs to be acquired. 

The understudy method has another defect of importance in this 
connection. The understudy is more liable to be told what to do than 
why it should be done that way. In dealing with labor organizations, 
almost every problem that arises involves the question “why.” Why is 
the rate for this job lower than for that? Why was Jones promoted in- 
stead of Pojerski? Why was Schwartz given overtime when McCarthy 
was laid off? Why was Clark put on the night shift when MacMillan is 
a newer employee? If there is anything a foreman has to know in deal- 
ing with his men, it is “why.” Consequently he must develop a “why” 
consciousness—an eagerness to know why, a readiness to explain why, 
above all an ability to think in terms of why this or that situation is 
fair, 

There is another limitation in the understudy method as a means 
of instructing foremen on the subject of industrial relations. This 
method involves in most cases taking men away from their de- 
partments to attach them to the supervisor in charge of their instruc- 
tion, a very difficult thing to do. The difficulty becomes even greater 
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if you desire to transfer foremen as understudies for definite periods of 
time under several different executives. 


CLASSROOM METHOD 


The second method of instruction which may be used is that of 
formal or semi-formal classes, in which the foremen may study system- 
atically information about labor unions, their history, purposes, forms 
of organization and tactics; employers’ policies and tactics in dealing 
with them; the nature and characteristics of their particular company’s 
union or unions, and the policies, tactics, and objectives of their com- 
pany in dealing with its union or unions. 

This method makes possible the systematic transfer to the foremen 
of the body of information which the company desires them to have 
and the instructions it wishes them to receive relative to dealing with 
the unions. It tends to produce a uniformity of understanding in the 
line organization. 

But it also possesses certain serious limitations. Men who have 
reason to consider themselves experts in their work dislike to go to 
school. Having done a day’s work, they are not inclined to study books, 
articles or manuscripts outside of working hours. It is difficult to ob- 
tain instructors either from within or without the organization who 
can arouse and maintain the foremen’s interest. The latter are more 
inclined to discuss their day-to-day problems than general facts and 
principles not directly related to their current problems. 


CONFERENCE METHOD: BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The third method, and the one which appears to be the most pop- 
ular with companies that have worked out successful foremen training 
programs, is the so-called “conference method,” used by such com- 
panies as B. F. Goodrich, Socony-Vacuum Oil and Eastman Kodak. 
The basic principles upon which successful conference method training 
seems to be based are these: 

(1) Discuss only questions in which the group is interested. Con- 
fine the discussion to questions which are definitely related to the 
group’s own problems. 

(2) Don’t let the conference degenerate into the swapping of 
current shop experiences, many of which do not contain any vital in- 
struction for the foremen as a group. 

(3) Let the group choose its own topics, but have a committee see 
to it that the topics considered are important, that each meeting has 
distinctive, new subjects for discussion, and that a certain selected 
range of topics is considered in any series of meetings. 
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(4) Don’t let the meetings become monotonous through repeti- 
tion of the same topics, lecturing, or permitting some men to talk too 
much. 


(5) Have some systematic manner, or varied ways, of bringing up 
the topics to be discussed, and keep the discussion brief, but clear 
and adequate. 


(6) Have a good chairman at each conference to confine discus- 
sion to the subject of the evening or to steer it back to the selected sub- 
ject when necessary. 


(7) Have members of the group bring in information from out- 
side; occasionally it might be well to permit an outsider to take part 
in the discussion, though not to lecture. 


It must always be borne in mind that the objective of the training 
system is to bring about a uniform and complete understanding of the 
management’s problems and policies in dealing with the union and 
adjusting the day-to-day difficulties which arise, and to achieve uni- 
formity of procedure in this regard. 


ADVANTAGES AND WEAKNESSES 


The conference method makes possible such understanding with- 
out putting a rubber stamp on foremen’s minds. They think out to- 
gether possible solutions of the various problems which come up in 
their departments. This brings us to another good technique in ad- 
ministering the coriference method of training: At each session have 
specific, important problems which have arisen in certain departments 
laid before the group and the handling of them discussed by the group. 
This is an admirable way to permit foremen to educate each other. 
The danger here is of men “taking positions” and stubbornly adhering 
to them—one of the great weaknesses of many executives, major as 
well as minor. 


It should be noted, further, that ideas as they pass down through 
an organization, are bound to be diluted. It is necessary for foremen 
to grasp their company’s labor relations policies very clearly if they are 
to observe them properly when dealing with problems in their depart- 
ments or convey them correctly to the rank and file employees. For it 
must not be overlooked that the purpose of all supervisory training is 
the performance of the employee—in this case, the development both 
in the foreman and on the part of the union men with whom he deals 
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Concluding this paper, I should like to list a set of general princi- 
ples used by The B. F. Goodrich Company as basic to its labor rela- 
tions policy: 

(1) The careful thinking out, codification and publication of 
the company’s policies on all non-controversial subjects. 

(2) The discussion by top management with the representatives 
of labor of all controversial questions, and the incorporation of agreed 
policies and procedures into either the company’s general labor policy 
or the agreement with the union. 

(3) ‘The systematic instruction (at Goodrich, by the conference 
method) of the supervisors in the policies arrived at, both on non-con- 
troversial and on controversial subjects. 

(4) The placing upon the supervisors the responsibility of seeing 
that these policies are fully carried out in their departments and of ad- 
justing any grievances or other difficulties which occur in day-to-day op- 
erations. The objective is always to enable the supervisors to settle a 
maximum number of problems without resort to superior executives. 

(5) The periodical reconsideration and readjustment of the 
policies to conform to modifications in current economic conditions or 
changes within the structure and processes of the industry. 

(6) Finally, permitting no one to come between the foreman and 
his subordinates insofar as day-to-day dealings are concerned—not even 
the personnel department or the union committeeman—except to facil- 
itate conference and adjustment between the foreman and his men. 











ASSISTANCE IN COORDINATION 


By HENRY E. NILES and M. C. H. NILES 
Consultants in Management 


Coordination in management becomes more difficult and necessary with 
increase in the size of an enterprise and progressive specialization. As aids 
to coordination, this study recommends a clear conception of the nature of 
divisions of functions and authority: a thoughtful determination of the scope 
of direct supervision: and development of “staff assistants’ who possess a 
broad knowledge of departmental functions. 


many companies progressive specialization and increased size have 

added to the number of persons who may have a valuable contri- 
bution to make to the solution of any problem. At the same time, 
those who possess a broad view of the company are fewer, at least in 
relative numbers. Coordination is therefore more difficult and more 
necessary than heretofore. Various new methods of operation and 
new relationships have consequently been developed. Sometimes the 
functioning is altered according to definite general principles. Often, 
however, changes are made gradually to meet new situations, and 
finally the actual functioning is different, and often better, than that 
shown in the formal organization chart or plan. There seems to be 
a growing tendency for those in administrative positions to obtain 
more and more help in coordination from persons whose position is 
not formally recognized as essentially coordinative. Greater recogni- 
tion of the problems of coordination and the place of formal and 
informal coordinators, regardless of their rank or title, would remove 
some of the frictions occasioned by uncertainty of status. 


THREE AIDS TO COORDINATION 


This article is based on specific instances of good and bad co- 
ordination, which we have observed ourselves or have heard about. 
We discuss three aids to coordination: first, a clear conception of the 
nature of the divisions of functions and authority; second, a thought- 
ful determination of the number and types of persons who can effec- 
tively be grouped together under the same executive; and third, the 
development of men (whom we call “staff assistants”) to aid line 
officers in performing the duties retained in their own offices and not 
delegated to their line assistants. In what follows we draw on the 
contributions of a number of others; particularly Major L. Urwick, 
former director of the International Management Institute and now 
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a consulting engineer, and Henri Fayol, French engineer and admin- 
istrator. 


COORDINATION AS AN ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION 


The job of top management consists of: 
1. Leadership—inspiring the whole organization 
2. Administration 
A. Policy making—anticipating the future and planning for it 
B. Executive action—dealing with the present, particularly 
with the problems and difficulties which arise from day 
to day 
C. Control—knowing that the execution is proceeding accord- 
ing to plans and policies laid down—with a view to further 
policy-making and planning 
Leadership requires a vision of the future and a vital understand- 
ing of the capacities, ideas and emotions of the persons and groups 
who are concerned in making the future. Each of the three phases 
of administration demands constant coordination and integration of 
facts and opinion gathered from many sources. Planning is under- 
taken in order to meet the future most wisely, but it is based largely 
upon past experience. Control analyzes past and present perform- 
ance, and it should lay a basis for future action. Proper administra- 
tion requires a free flow of information, suggestions, ideas and plans 
both upward and downward. Suggestions, problems and difficulties 
move upward; orders, decisions and guidance go down. 
Responsibility for administration falls primarily upon the chief 
executive. Except in small organizations, much of this responsibility 
is delegated to senior administrative officers, who with the chief ex- 
ecutive constitute the top management. Each of these officers nor- 
mally has a wide range of activities, with many contacts to make both 
inside and outside the organization, with information to digest, and 
with thinking and planning to do for both present and future. There- 
fore these officers in turn delegate part of their administrative re- 
sponsibilities to their assistants. Charts usually show the organiza- 
tion divided vertically into different major functions or fields of 
activity, and horizontally into different ranks of authority and re- 
sponsibility. 


SPECIALIZATION 


The enormous increase in specialization is an outstanding char- 
acteristic of modern business. Not only are there such major fields 
as finance, marketing, and production, but there are also such special- 
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ties as public relations, control, purchasing, personnel, planning, 
sales research, plant layout, and others. 

Many activities are carried out by a line officer and his subordi- 
nates, the line officer having theoretical and practical charge of the 
operations. Other activities are performed by specialists who advise 
the line. Usually these specialists possess technical training or specific 
experience; €.g., training or experience in electrical or mechanical 
engineering, in law, in medicine, in advertising, in market research, 
or in the manners and language of a particular nation. A specialty 
of an advisory, controlling or technical nature we term an “advisory 
function.” Only in supervising his immediate subordinates, if any, 
does the man in charge of an advisory function serve in a line capacity. 

Certain functions may be in charge of a specialist who develops 
practices, policies and plans which are actually applied by many others 
in numerous parts of the company. Such a function we refer to as 
“permeating,” because it permeates through the organization and is 
not confined to one division or department. Three “permeating func- 
tions” are personnel, planning and control. 

In actual practice, officers may perform more than one type of 
function. For instance, the vice president in charge of sales should ex- 
ercise a “permeating” function in creating and maintaining sales-mind- 
edness throughout the organization. The counsel performs a line func- 
tion in directing the work of the legal department, an advisory func- 
tion in recommending to the president certain courses of action, and a 
“permeating” function in setting upcertain legal requirements to which 
all departments must conform. A rigid definition of the limits of au- 
thority and responsibility of a man having advisory or “permeating” 
duties is difficult to make, and in a rapidly changing organization may 
be undesirable. More important than definition is the spreading of 
information as to who possesses special knowledge and of what. Mu- 
tual acquaintance and mutual confidence lead to the use of the con- 
tributions of each specialist. The goal should be the integration of the 
organization as a whole, so that year in and year out it will effectively 
meet the day-to-day situations which confront it. 

Specialization has already progressed far, but the chances are that 
it will increase further in the future. Moreover, the men who have 
spent years in mastering their specialties will naturally expect to have 
the “authority of ideas” even though they may not be line men. 
Though they will be and should be enthusiastic about their fields, they 
present a danger that is summed up in the saying: “ A specialist knows 
more and more about less and less, until he knows everything about 
nothing.” The specialist is likely to overemphasize the importance of 
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his contribution to the whole and, through lack of broad experience, 
to underestimate the importance of other phases of which he knows 
less. The business executive is like the layman who has consulted a 
number of medical specialists, each of whom may think that the key to 
the man’s poor health lies in a particular ailment. Clinics are now de- 
veloping general men to interpret the findings of medical specialists. 
Similarly, executives charged with general responsibilities must in- 
terpret the contributions of specialists who give expert advice. Unfor- 
tunately, the very process which has led to specialization has dimin- 
ished the supply of men with breadth of knowledge of the entire busi- 
ness. The growth in size and complexity of business enterprises has 
gradually narrowed the training of officers for higher positions, at a 
time when broad general understanding is needed more than ever 
before. 

The splitting off of separate functions by delegation and by 
specialization relieves top management of some direct responsibility 
but intensifies the need for coordination of the separate parts. To 
achieve integration of policy and action, the number of persons di- 
rectly reporting to each officer should be kept sufficiently low so that 
he can deal effectively with each one and still have time for other 
duties. 


LIMITED SPAN OF CONTROL 


An officer may supervise indirectly thousands of persons; he may 
come into personal contact with dozens; but he can supervise directly 
only a limited number. Practical experience generally indicates that it 
would be wiser to limit the number now supervised than to expand it. 

Limitation of the number of an officer’s direct subordinates should 
increase rather than diminish the contacts which he can fruitfully 
make with those under his general direction. It would give him more 
time to send for men down the line and obtain their views on matters 
in which they have specialized. He could more readily put into practice 
the “open door’ policy and see anyone who has reason for coming to 
him. 

In our opinion, the practicable span of control varies according 
to: (1) the clarity and practicability of the organization plan; (2) the 
interdependence of the persons concerned and of the work supervised; 
(3) the character of the persons concerned—both the organizing and 
administrative ability of the chief and the capacities and makeup of 
the subordinates; (4) the type of work (the simpler and more uniform 
the work, the greater the number of persons doing it that, can be di- 
rected by one superior); and (5) the stability of the business and its 
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personnel, and the frequency with which new types of problems arise. 
In a new company or during a period of rapid change, the desirable 
span will be less than in a well-established company, with a stable 
personnel, dealing with conditions which alter slowly. 

Graicunas has made an important contribution in this connection 
in his theory of the Limited Span of Control, based on the increased 
complexity of relationships as the number in a group is increased. He 
makes a mathematical demonstration to show that the addition of a 
single person to an interrelated group, regardless of its size, approxi- 
mately doubles the number of relationships within the group and 
therefore doubles the task of coordination. However, the human re- 
sources of a group are increased by a smaller and smaller percentage 
as the group grows. The idea has value, but in our opinion it is based 
on assumptions which are often not in accord with the actual business 
situation. 

Relationships in an organization should not be haphazard, but 
subject to some kind of unifying plan. The addition of one more as- 
sistant may round out the plan in such a way that the task of coordin- 
ation is less, rather than more, complex. Any given set of relationships, 
therefore, is not entirely subject to the mathematical law of permuta- 
tions and combinations, since the relationships themselves are limited 
by the plan. The human brain thinks easily in terms of a compre- 
hensible pattern or principle, but with difficulty in terms of apparently 
unrelated facts. 


GRAICUNAS’ STATEMENT 


Graicunas says: “Generally speaking, in any department of ac- 
tivity the number of separate items to which the human brain can pay 
attention at the same time is strictly limited. In very exceptional cases, 
for instance, an individual can memorize groups of figures of more 
than six digits when read out and can repeat them accurately after a 
brief interval. But in the vast majority of cases the ‘span of attention’ 
is limited to six digits. The same holds good of other intellectual ac- 
tivities.”’* 

This comparison is not convincing to us. The ability to memorize 
and repeat a group of digits is affected by the mathematical insight of 
the memorizer. To one without mathematical insight the series 3927- 
81243 will probably appear no easier to remember than such a number 
as 874039242. However, an alert mathematician would quickly break 


the first figure down into the powers of 3 (3, 9, 27, 81 and 243) and - 





*Papers on the Science of Administration, p. 184. L. Gulick and L. Urwick, Editors. 
Institute of Public Administration, Columbia University, New York, 1937. 
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might add that the next digits to the right should be 7, 2, 9. He would 
possess the key to the organization of the number and so could carry it 
on indefinitely, whereas his non-mathematical brother would be un- 
able to remember the nine digits which appeared to him unrelated. 

Where interrelationships are few, the number reporting directly 
to an officer can well be larger than otherwise. For instance, a casualty 
company writes a number of different lines of insurance, such as acci- 
dent and health, automobile liability, burglary, elevator, hail, plate 
glass, tenant’s liability, and workmen’s compensation. When each line 
is under a separate officer, a dozen or more men may report to a senior 
officer. Since, however, relatively few non-routine matters affect more 
than one line of business, the superior may have less coordinating 
work than, say, an officer in a manufacturing plant with only four as- 
sistants reporting to him. 

Thought should be devoted in each organization to the proper 
distribution of duties and to their interrelation. The number of super- 
visors reporting to any one officer should be brought within the effec- 
tive span of control for the particular situation. Then a sufficient num- 
ber of levels of supervision should be provided. Six levels should be 
adequate to direct the work of a large organization, even though each 
officer or supervisor directs only five others of the next lower rank, 
down to the lowest grade of supervision, where the section head 
would direct 10 others. This is indicated by the figures in the table. 


Number of Each of Whom Total Super- Total Down to 


Typical Personson Supervises vised Directly and Including 
Level Position This Level Directly by This Level This Level 
1 ‘President 1 5 5 ] 
2 ‘Vice president 5 5 25 6 
3 Junior officer 25 5 125 31 
4 Department head 125 5 625 156 
5 Division head 625 5 3,125 781 
6 Section head 3,125 10 31,250 3,906 
a Clerks and workmen 31,250 None None 35,156 


Since expansion throughout the organization would not be even, 
the total number who would be supervised would not actually reach 
35,000. However, it is clear that a small number of ranks can ade- 
quately direct even a large organization. 


STAFF ASSISTANTS 


The “‘staff assistant” helps directly in the work of his chief. He is 
distinguishable from the line officer who does executive work under the 
chief and from men with advisory functions who give advice or service 
to others based on their specialized knowledge or skill. 
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The staff assistant carries a personal responsibility to his chief to 
help the latter in any or all of his duties. His rank should be junior to 
the chief's leading line assistants. He serves as far as possible as an ex- 
tension of the chief's own self. As an extension of the chief’s mind, he 
digests information, weighs evidence and prepares conclusions. After 
the chief has decided on a course of action, he prepares the details by 
which it will be carried out, and sees that the proper parties are in- 
formed in the chief's name. As an extension of the chief’s eyes and 
ears, he observes what is going on and reports relevant information to 
his chief. He makes contacts on behalf of the chief, saving the latter 
from waste of time and interruptions, and smoothing out the minor 
situations calling for adjustment. 

The staff assistant to an officer in charge of several departments 
would occupy a rank subordinate to that of the department heads. He 
would be about on a level with the division heads (assuming that the 
departments were made up of several divisions each), and he might 
previously have been in charge of a division. After some time as a staff 
assistant he might be put in charge of a department or sent back as 
head of a division if he did not develop rapidly enough. As staff assis- 
tant, he would work for his chief (the officer), preparing written in- 
structions to execute the details of the chief’s decisions, investigating 
proposed changes and their effect upon each of the chief's departments, 
tracing causes of complaints and errors, meeting people in his chief's 
stead, and performing many other duties which we shall list later. He 
would acquire a general knowledge of the functions of each depart- 
ment and would assist materially in the coordination of the work. 


NEED OF FORMAL RECOGNITION 


In one company we know of which did not formally recognize 
staff assistants, an officer in charge of several departments was com- 
petently assisted by a former assistant department head. He dealt tact- 
fully with department heads; he conveyed the views of his superior; he 
worked out details by mutual agreement, once the general principles 
had been established. In many ways he represented his chief to the 
department and section heads and to the employees, and in turn rep- 
resented them to the chief. 

We know similar men who relieve officers in other companies. 
Recognition of the position of such men would make even more valu- 
able their contribution to the organization, since, under present condi- 
tions, they have to lean over backwards in order not to abuse the in- 
formal power which they hold. Regularizing their position would lead 
their chiefs, themselves, and those with whom they make contacts to 
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recognize the importance of the tasks of correlation, investigation, etc., 
which they perform. We more often find men who serve their chiefs 
well in the planning function (dealing with work) than in personnel 
lines. The necessity of additional channels for making personal con- 
tacts is greater even than the need of relief in organizing work. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


Above the officers in charge of operating departments are the ad- 
ministrative officials. Each of these would have an assistant, possibly 
with a small staff, to take part in integrating all the work coming 
under that officer. These assistants would cooperate upward and 
downward with the assistants of other levels, and crosswise with assis- 
tants on the same level and with “permeating” functional departments 
such as personnel. Their time would be less valuable than that of 
their chiefs. They would do much to relieve pressure on the chiefs and 
to secure coordination at all points. 

The assistant to the president would occupy the highest rank of 
all staff assistants throughout the organization. Each of the staff as- 
sistants would be responsible only to his immediate chief but would 
have informal relations with the staff assistants in higher levels, up to 
the assistant to the president. 

The assistant to the president would often, according to our views, 
sit in with the president, general vice president, and the administrative 
officers, who would form a kind of executive council. The assistant to 
the president would therefore secure first-hand insight into the major 
problems occupying the mind of his chief. 

Many private secretaries attempt to perform most of the duties 
which we suggest for staff assistants. Sometimes they are successful in 
their attempts, but more often they are handicapped by lack of experi- 
ence in the business or by resentment among the chief's subordinates 
because his secretary is trying to run him and them. Furthermore, even 
many of the most capable secretaries must spend much time in taking 
dictation and transcribing their notes. 

Even one department or large division might usefully have a staff 
assistant to aid the head and assistant head of the department. A man 
of no supervisory rank, of younger age and lower salary than the assis- 
tant head, can prove valuable in helping to plan the work, investigate 
changes, prepare written instructions, revise forms, and so forth. He 
thus acquires a knowledge of the general work of the department (as 
opposed to any single job, however technical) and is trained to assist in 
coordination. Later he may become a supervisor, or a staff assistant in 
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another department or on a higher level. His department head is freed 
of some detail and thus has more time to aid his own superior and to 
receive further training. 


MEANING OF “STAFF” 


“Staff” in the phrase “staff assistant” is closely related to the word 
“staff” as used in the army term, “general staff,” in that it designates 
persons who share some of the responsibilities of the chief and who may 


——— 


take certain action upon his authority. The word “staff” has been vari- | 


ously used by writers on business organization. It is used in the army to 
denote three rather different meanings: the “general staff’; the “techn- 
ical, advisory and administrative staff,” which is concerned with the 
provision of specialized services; and the “personal staff,” which pays 
attention to the personal comfort of the chief. In business the employ- 
ees are often called the staff. Often those exercising advisory or “per- 
meating”’ functions are also termed “staff men.” The meaning behind 
the words should be considered in comparing different organizations. 
The terminology of management is in an unsatisfactory condition, 
since the same word represents a different meaning to various writers. 
In business, as in the army, specific machinery is required for the 
transmission, interpretation, and adoption of policies, especially with a 


view to establishing lines of communication upward, downward, and — 


sideways through all the different levels of authority. These lines of 
communication operate through the line officers, but limitations of 
time prevent the line from gathering and disseminating information 
and participating in all the varied tasks of coordination to the extent 
needed to integrate the activies and thoughts of interested parties. 
We find most executive officers bearing a huge load, without time to 
carry out many of the things they think they should do. If the chiefs 
could be relieved of some of the incidental work, they would be far 
freer to scrutinize performance; to discern what is happening, both fa- 
vorable and otherwise; to make informal contacts which would indi- 
cate to them the tempo of the organization; to stimulate, restrain and 
develop men; and to exercise their positive and vital functions of lead- 
ership. More time could be spent on the future if less was needed for 
present exigencies. 


Some of the functioris which a staff assistant to an officer can per- 
form for his chief are listed on the following pages. Staff assistants for 
those of lower rank naturally are limited in their field of activity. Fol- 
lowing this list we mention some things which should ordinarily be 
avoided by staff assistants. 
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What the Staff Assistant May Do 
]. Prepare information and recommendations 


1. Compile pertinent information for the chief 
2. Make recommendations for action 
a. Conduct personal study and investigation 
b. Report on specific plans 
c. Help formulate general plans 
3. Go over proposals of others 
a. Digest proposals, requesting additional facts or explanation 
b. Bear in mind the technical relations involved in a policy 
c. Bear in mind the human relations involved 
d. Bear in mind the long-range effects of a policy 
e. See that the views of all parties concerned in a policy are obtained 
(if necessary, by arranging a conference) 
f. Help integrate the contributions of various functional specialists 
4. Study results obtained 
a. Recognize good policies and practices developed at one point and make 
the knowledge available at other interested points 
b. See that information on operating results (e. g., control and statistical 
reports) gives a reasonably complete and accurate picture of what is 
being accomplished 
c. Analyze the operating results as reflected in regular and special reports 
or studies 


II. Aid in instructions and decisions 


1. Issue instructions for the chief 
a. Transmit the chief’s orders, verbal or written 
. Embody chief’s decisions in proper form 
. Work out the details in consultation with all concerned 
. Formulate subsidiary instructions 
. See that instructions are practicable 
. See that the proper individuals are informed of decisions 
. See that plans are correctly interpreted and understood at their des- 
tinations 
h. See that plans are effectuated 
i. Issue orders in the chief's name when he has approved the principle 
involved 
2. Make certain types of decisions 
a. Make decisions on matters delegated by the chief (Often affirmative 
decisions can be made by a subordinate when negative decisions should 
have the chief’s direct action.) 
b. Make minor decisions in accordance with the chief's views 
c. Make decisions for the chief when the latter is absent, if certain of his 
attitude in the matter 
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IlI. Aid in contacts 


1. See people for the chief 
a. Expand the chief’s contacts by meeting people for him—get their story, 
thus saving the chief’s time 
b. Tell people what the chief thinks and what he would say 
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c. Informally spread the views of the chief 
d. Clarify and explain any necessary points 
2. Save the chief’s time 
a. Act for the chief or refer matters to others when he is busy or absent 
b. Make minor arrangements for him and dispose of detail 
c. Protect him from interruptions 
3. Arrange for chief to see the people he really should see 
4. Observe what goes on and report to the chief 
a. Observe and interpret the reactions of the organization to programs, 
policies, etc. 
b. Transmit the “feei’ or temper of different groups to the chief 
5. Clear up grievances and annoyances or see that they are adjusted by others 
6. See that information is circulated 
a. See that information in proper form and quantity (neither too much nor 
too little) goes to interested parties 
b. See that ideas and suggestions are gathered from down the line and that 
credit is given where due 
7. Coordinate activities on the same level and on levels below and above, in 
cooperation with other staff assistants, advisory men and line men—main- 
tain adequate liaison 


What the Staff Assistant Should Avoid (Except in Special Circum- 
stances) 


I. 


Il. 


Il. 


IV. 


VI. 


VIL. 


Vil. 


Taking over line duties 
To do so adds one more to the number of line men whose work must be 
coordinated, and interferes with the staff assistant’s primary function. 
Acting as a specialist in a particular function 
The need is for a “generalist.” (He may, of course, be developed from a 
specialist, and he may be promoted into a specialist’s position. The position 
of staff assistant is quite different from that of a staff specialist.) 
Making investigation his main job 
His task is synthetic rather than investigational, although he may at times 
investigate situations or problems personally. 
Assuming a purely advisory position 
If the staff assistant cannot act, he does not relieve his chief enough. 


. Exercising personal authority over his chief's immediate subordinate line men 


He should make his opinions prevail by sound reasoning and tactful presen- 
tation and, if authority is needed in rare cases, by the authority of his chief. 
Permitting his personal views to determine his decisions when they differ from 
those of his chief 
He may present his personal opinions to his chief, but he must act according 
to his chief’s views. 
Exceeding his assignment 
He should be certain that he stays within the limits of what the chief wishes 


done, that what he says is authoritative and, if followed, will not subject 
anyone to criticism. 


Gossiping or divulging confidential information 
His value to his chief will be determined largely by his discretion and tact. 
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As indicated in the outline of duties, we believe that the staff as- 
sistant should possess authority to act in the name of his chief. How- 
ever, his rank should be junior to the chief's line assistants. Urwick, 
in “Executive Decentralization with Functional Coordination,” de- 
clares: 


“Undoubtedly the greatest practical difficulty in introducing 
the ‘staff’ concept into business life will be found to centre round 
the custom of assuming that function determines status. Because 
hitherto the practical work of coordination has always been re- 
garded as a function of command, a function of superior status, 
subordinates flame with resentment when a principal endeavours 
to delegate any part of that work to someone who is their inferior 
in status. They fail to appreciate that the donkey work of prepar- 
ing and issuing detailed instructions following on broad decisions, of 
adjusting minor difficulties between specialists and ‘line,’ does not 
of itself confer such superior status provided the principal retains 
the authority and responsibility. Even quite humble members of 
the hierarchy may be allowed a large measure of initiative in 
issuing orders on everyday matters, provided it is understood that 
the task of doing so does not elevate them or degrade those who 
receive the instructions.” 


The staff assistant does not himself occupy a rank and position 
which entitles him to tell others what to do, but he is the mouthpiece 
of the chief, acting in, a manner of which the chief must approve. If 
he interprets the chief incorrectly, if he is tactless, if he abuses his po- 
sition, the matter should and cah be drawn to the chief's attention. 
Staff assistants must, however, school themselves not to exceed their 
instructions. Their effectiveness in assisting the chief will be directly 
proportional to their ability to discharge their duties with restraint. 
They should be men in whom the chief has personal confidence and 
whose character and attitude are such that they will not attempt to 
exercise power on their own account. 


CONCLUSION 


There are a few objections to the plan for staff assistants. First is 
the difficulty, mentioned by Urwick, of accustoming the line men to 
the idea of someone who is their junior aiding the chief in the develop- 
ment of plans and instructions. Second is the possibility of harm if 
the staff assistant is deficient in tact and discretion. Third is the salary 
cost, which, however, would in our opinion be saved through the re- 
lief of higher executives from detail and through the smoother func- 
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tioning of the organization. Fourth, staff assistants themselves must be 
trained, even though they relieve pressure in other ways. 

The advantages of the plan appear to outweigh its limitations. The 
primary value of the plan is the aid which it gives to coordination, 
by furnishing adequate channels of communication up, down and 
sideways. Each staff assistant exchanges information in his contacts 
with those of superior, equal and inferior rank. Instructions and poli- 
cies are thus executed more effectively, and suggestions and complaints 
may be brought informally to the attention of the staff assistant to con- 
sider in the proper manner. Secondly, pressure on the higher execu- 
tives is definitely lessened, and they thus have more time for construc- 
tive work. Finally, the men on staff duty, as we use the term, acquire 
a breadth of training which it is now difficult to provide in any other 
manner. 

A man who is successful as staff assistant to his department head 
might be promoted to the position of staff assistant to an officer. He 
might then serve for a while in the planning department and thus 
broaden his knowledge of the company. He might also fit into a line 
position as a supervisor, or he might be appointed to another staff posi- 
tion in another part of the business. A man’s capacity for constructive 
thought, for tactful contacts with people, and for leadership would be 
well tested in the intermediate staff positions. The most promising 
staff men would be in demand both for line and for senior staff 
positions. 

The development of future executives can be furthered by the 
same means which relieve the present executives of detail and enable 
them to perform their major duties more efficiently. Formal recogni- 
tion of the staff assistant need not take place throughout an entire or- 
ganization at one time. It can be initiated in one or two places where 
those concerned believe in the idea, and can be extended as its value 
is proved. 
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CREATING A PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


By IRENE HAMBRIGHT 
Personnel Manager, General Offices, General Foods Corporation 


This article, which contains a helpful outline for the company contemplating 
the establishment of a personnel department, is one of a group of papers 
written by members of the Personnel Club of New York for a recent sym- 
posium on persornel procedures in special fields. 


EWSPAPER headlines in bold, black type scream daily of labor 

difficulties, and in these troubled times of economic unrest both 
the employer and the employee often experience a sense of bewilder- 
ment in their respective situations. Faced with increasing unemploy- 
ment and a continual threat of disintegrating forces in industry, the 
employers, who are harried by taxes, production, and personnel and 
who fear further regulation of business by government, and their em- 
ployees, who are confused by attacks on business and labor leaders 
alike and who are made uncertain of labor’s objectives through war- 
ring factions within their own ranks, recognize the need for a better 
understanding of one another’s problems. There is a growing con- 
sciousness and acceptance in the public mind of the importance of 
arriving at a solution of these perplexing questions, and we are work- 
ing slowly toward that end through readjustment of social values, 
regulatory legislation, and self-education tempered by the times. 

The need for a formal expression of guiding principles in each 
organization is becoming more widely recognized because of present 
conditions, Top management is definitely feeling the need for pro- 
fessional advice and assistance in the field of employer-employee re- 
lations, while employees ask for the assurance of an honest labor policy 
which protects their interests and states the company position with 
regard to company personnel. 

Alert executives sensing! this need for professional advice in the 
delicate adjustment of balance in human relationships may decide 
to create a personnel department or a department of industrial rela- 
tions. Such departments may be started in different ways, and it is 
to be expected that there will be a pioneering stage in any case which 
will amount to a slow educational process with operating executives, 
department heads, supervisors and employees. 


STATUS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICER 


To initiate the program and institute standard practice, the com- 
pany must assign a man (or woman) of wide experience, whose sym- 
pathetic understanding of current problems and knowledge of basic 
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principles will enable him to meet and anticipate given situations. 
His work will be advisory, coordinative and administrative. He 
should be able to interpret management policies to employees, and to 
present the employee viewpoint to management. ; 

If the personnel officer is a newcomer, he will have to do consider- 

able research work in order to familiarize himself with the organiza- 
tion. If he is an employee elevated from another position to that 
office, he may have to overcome petty jealousies and suffer opposition 
in maintaining prestige in a new—and, to many persons, unexplored- 
territory. 

The personnel officer may report directly to the president or to 

a vice president or other operating executive. He may be called the 
director of industrial relations, with a position of wide scope and 
responsibility, or he may be an employment manager dealing only 
with employment procedure. Occasionally the personnel officer may 
be assisted by a personnel committee, or the secretary of such a com- 
mittee may be the employment manager. 

Once having been officially designated, the personnel officer may 

find the following duties listed as part of his job: 

1. To devise, administer and maintain an effective personnel 
program. 

2. To issue standard practice instructions relating to the work 
of the personnel department. 

3. To establish centralized records and normal employment pro- 
cedure, 

4. To establish job descriptions and ratings. 

5. To inculcate those fundamental principles of successful em- 
ployer-employee relations which include among other essen- 
tials: (a) a sound salary administration program; (b) machin- 
ery for adjustment of differences; (c) acknowledged lack of 
discrimination against any group or individual. 

6. To further the proper acceptance of related authority and 
responsibility among all members of the organization with a 
view to advancing mutual understanding and respect. 

7. To aid in the adoption of the modern tools of scientific man- 
agement best adapted to the needs of the company. 

8. To provide, in cooperation with employees, for their health 
and security: (a) stability of employment; (b) satisfactory 
working conditions; (c) reasonable hours of work; (d) vaca- 
tions with pay; (e) sickness-disability benefits (if feasible); 
and (f) retirement plan and group insurance (if feasible) . 

Even with the setting up and efficient operation of a personnel 
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department, company supervisors are not to be relieved of their duties 
with regard to their own departmental personnel. The personnel 
function should never be considered extraneous to a supervisory job, 
but is always a part of the whole management function. Supervisors 
will still be consulted on transfers, promotions and salary increases. 
They will take part in the job analysis procedure and will work closely 
with the personnel department in the classifying and grouping of jobs 
which leads to the development of a wage determination and admin- 
istration policy. Supervisory meetings or round-table discussions of 
the proper techniques to be used in handling individual situations, or 
interpreting company policies to employees, may be conducted by 
the personnel department representative with very constructive effect. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 


In an administrative capacity, the personnel department may be 

responsible for: 

1. Standard practice instructions. 
Uniform payroll terminology. 
Centralized employee records. 
Employment—wages, hours, induction of new employees. 
Transfers; promotions; salary reviews. 
Terminations; exit interviews. 
Job analyses and ratings. 
Salary administration. 
9. Company manual. 
10. Group insurance; retirement plan; sickness disability plan. 
11. Medical department or first aid. 
12. Personal problems—home, school, business. 
13. Recreational facilities; employee activities. 
14. Credit union; company loans. 
15. Employee training; supervisory training. 
16. Suggestion system. 
17. Adjustment of grievances, 
18. Flow of work; wage incentive plans. 
19. Vacation plans. 
20. Labor stability report. 
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The above items (not listed in order of importance) may give 
some idea of the possible scope of the work of the personnel depart- 
ment. The size of the company may govern the size of the depart- 
ment, and in some of the smaller concerns one man may undertake 
to carry on such functions as are suitable to the organization. 

With a view to increasing effectiveness of operation and reducing 
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expenses, these many activities may be centralized under specialized 
direction. Coordinated effort through the personnel department 
should result in more balanced relationships between employer and 
employee with a greater feeling of security on both sides. 

This new security is based on confidence and joint understanding. 
To attain it we must face our situation together and frankly recog. 
nize a common objective. Mutual interest must be turned to practical 
account in the endeavor to find a satisfactory solution to our complex 
employer-employee difficulties. In the newly-created department of 
personnel relations processes of mature thought and competent tech- 
niques are brought to bear upon these problems in order that a real- 
istic approach may be made to the tremendous readjustments in 
industry which are occurring at an unprecedented rate. To the end 
of achieving and maintaining peace, it is vital that employers and em. 
ployees alike know the truth, and this can only be discovered after 
a careful study of the facts and fundamental attitudes on both sides. 


ABILITIES AND ATTITUDES OF 
OLDER EMPLOYEES 


By RICHARD S. SCHULTZ 
In Charge of Industrial and Personnel Research, The Psychological Corporation 


ere problems of social security have increased the interest of 

management in the status of the older employee. Methods of 
dealing with obsolescence and maintenance of machinery have de. 
veloped as a matter of course in business and manufacturing organi- 
zations. Special cost accounting methods and procedures for the evalu- 
ation of physical equipment receive much attention. But what of 
the older employee?’ What are some of his problems? What re 
adjustment is necessary for the employee over 40? What is the effect 
of the attitude of such employees on their ability? In what way do 
they affect the morale and efficiency in different departments of the 
organization? 

The report which follows is based upon results obtained from 
interviewing a number of older employees in a manufacturing organi- 
zation. These results are of interest not only because they reveal 
specific attitudes but also because they indicate a method whereby the 
questions that have been presented above can be further explored 
and probably answered. It is opportune at this time to suggest that 
the older employee be dealt with in the same systematic manner in 
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od which we deal with periodic audits on obsolescence and maintenance. 
nt } However, it is important to remember that we are here dealing with 
1d | a complexity of human relations and socio-economic problems. 

The report on the older employees as found in one organization 
g. ) follows: 
e- Older employees seem to feel that they are not being adequately considered 
al for promotion and transfer into new units of the organization. There exists an 

} erroneous concept among supervisory personnel that older workers are limited 
- in adaptability and ability to learn. From the standpoint of morale and desirable 
of attitudes, it is important to consider special plans whereby older workers can 
h- be trained and assigned to some of the newer production units. 

a. ) Employees who have been with the company for a long period are uncer- 
in tain about their feelings toward the organization. Their attitudes indicate a 
- loss of loyalty. There has been created an attitude of doubt, and at the present 

' time these workers are groping for an opportunity to identify themselves with 
wi the organization in a more concrete manner. 
er They recognize the fact that management has passed from an informal and 

intimate type of organization to some form of absentee management. Since 
these workers represent a substantial part of the organization’s personnel, it be- 
comes of utmost importance to clarify their attitudes. This group can do much 
to improve morale and loyalty toward the organization among employees generally 
and among specific groups of workers. 

Older employees seem to predominate in the departments where old-line 
products are being manufactured. The more recent workers are found in depart- 
ments making new products. The older workers generally possess more favor- 
able attitudes; the attitude of newer workers is less favorable, and the turnover 
among them seems to be much higher. It might be appropriate to make an 

f organization survey of older employees with five years’ or more service. Em- 

. phasis should be placed on discovering such facts as: 
of (A) Length of time on present job 
le- (B) Date of last promotion 
ni- (C) Date of last increase in salary 
lu (D) Type of training; nature of career with the organization 
a (E) Degree of satisfaction with company at the present time 

(F) Economic status of the family 
- (G) General family conditions 
“cl (H) Number of children living in community 
do (I) Educational. status of the family 
he (J) Plans for children 

(K) Attitudes towards social life in the community 

Such a program may be developed through a series of conferences with 
- supervisory personnel. Supervisory personnel can be adequately trained in an 
ni informal interviewing procedure and contribute studies of workers that would 
-al aid in formulating general policies for the guidance of management. 
he A personnel audit of this kind may reveal substantially the strength of 
ed manpower within the organization. The older employees represent a long-time 
- organization investment. Any effort made to discover the characteristics of older 
a a would probably yield unusually valuable information on desirable per- 

sonnel. 











SALES TRAINING AS A PLANNED ACTIVITY: II 


The following article constitutes Chapter II of the sales training manual of the 
Armstrong Cork Products Company. The manual was prepared by the com. 
pany for the use of the sales executives of the Armstrong wholesalers. The 
Association is giving the contents of the manual this somewhat unusual treat- 
ment because of the helpful ideas on training that it contains and because of 
the continuing interest of AMA members in this work. This is the second and 
concluding article from the manual. 


A SALES training program logically begins with a study of product 

facts and sales points. Unless a salesman knows his products- 
what they are and what they will do—he has no foundation for sales 
work. At the same time it must be borne in mind that no salesman 
can hope to carry in his mind every fact about every one of a long line 
of products. The problem, therefore, is to make certain that the sales- 
man has enough information, yet is not overburdened with so much 
factual data that confusion results. 

It used to be by no means uncommon, particularly from sales 
managers of the “old school,” to hear such statements as, “I don’t want 
my men to know too much about what they are selling. If they know 
too many different things, they don’t do enough concentrating on the 
few things that are really important.” Modern sales managers entertain 
no fears about their men knowing too much. But they also realize that 
the problem of insufficient concentration on the really important facts 
is definitely important. The solution lies not in withholding infor- 
mation from the salesman but rather in so presenting a complete story 
that no salesman can fail to be impressed by the key sales points. This 
is the most important objective to strive for in training salesmen on 
product facts and sales points. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The problem involved in organizing sales data on products can be 
very clearly seen from an example. Suppose we were attempting to give 
a salesman an absolutely complete outline of every point in connection 
with one product—Quaker Rugs. To begin with, we have three basic 
raw materials involved—felt, asphalt and paint. Any one of these items 
could be discussed for days on end. If we were then to turn to the 
complicated art of block-cutting, all the mechanical intricacies of 
printing, and finally explore the almost endless subject of designing, 
we could easily assemble literally thousands of different points which 
the salesman might use. Such a procedure would be an obviously 
ridiculous waste of time. 
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Even when we bring our thinking within the bounds of reason, 
however, we can readily imagine the assemblage of 30 or 40 points for 
a single product, each one of which might be regarded as a feature. 
This brings us face to face with a practical problem. Few salesmen 
can keep so many points in mind, let alone successfully juggle them in 
the course of a series of normal sales contacts. Furthermore, as every 
salesman knows, it is not the piling of point upon point that clinches 
the most sales, but rather the use of a few telling strokes which can be 
counted on to find their mark and produce results. 


If a typical salesman is exposed to a big collection of product 
facts, he naturally makes a selection of a few. He knows that he cannot 
use many. The problem lies in the selection that he makes. Unless he 
has a great deal of experience to guide him and a great deal of judg- 
ment with which to temper that experience, the chances are that he 
will be intrigued with at least a few minor points and include them in 
his mental list at the expense of sales points of greater efficacy. It be- 
comes obvious, therefore, that the sales training function must involve 
the selection of major sales points for each product. Furthermore, 
the training must be of such a character as to fix these points firmly in 
the salesman’s mind. 


FINDING MAJOR SALES POINTS 


If we have before us a list of 30 or 40 relatively important facts 
about a product, how shall we go about the task of choosing those up- 
on which we should ask salesmen to concentrate? The answer lies in 
judging each point against two standards: (1) significance to the 
buyer; (2) competitive effectiveness. 


Judging a sales point against the first standard—significance to the 
buyer—is important because it paves the way toward eliminating a very 
common fault in selling, i. e., the use of valuable time for the presen- 
tation of some fact which, while interesting, means nothing to the 
buyer and, even if established, represents no progress toward closing 
the sale. Points of this character should be eliminated as we work 
toward a selection of the major sales points. 

The second standard of judgment—competitive effectiveness—is 
obviously important. One product is bought in preference to a com- 
peting product because of those features which are different and more 
desirable. It logically follows that the major differences indicate the 
important sales points. There is little need to concentrate selling on 
a feature that, while important, is duplicated in competitive products. 
On the other hand, every feature that represents a special advantage 
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of your product, or an exclusive feature of it, should be selected for 
sales concentration. 


When your original list of sales points for an individual product 
has been reduced by elimination on the two grounds outlined above, 
the remaining points constitute a basic outline for the sale of that 
product. If more points than can be easily remembered and used stil] 
remain on your list, even further condensation should take place, 
either through grouping two or more points under a single heading or 
by eliminating points which are relatively unimportant. In the end, 
you should have a sales outline for each product that contains a few 
points, ordinarily not more than five or six, all concisely expressed 
and so arranged and organized that the salesman can fix them in his 
mind with a minimum amount of effort. 


TRAINING WITH SALES POINT OUTLINES 


Once you have the sales point outline prepared for a product, 
the next problem becomes that of transferring this outline to the sales. 
man’s mind and fixing it there so firmly that it flashes into his con- 
sciousness every time that product comes up for attention. This is fur- 
damental to success. The ordinary salesman, diverted to the discussion 
of another product in a sales interview, has a difficult time orienting 
himself. He mentally fishes for something to say, finally thinks of a 
point to talk about, then drifts on into whatever occurs to him. In 
most cases he recognizes, as soon as the interview is over, that there 
were important points he neglected to cover, and other points that 
were not so effectively presented as they should have been, because 
they were out of order and not well related to the material that went 
before and after. 


In contrast, the trained salesman immediately thinks of the sales 
point outline. The major points flash into his mind, all arranged for 
his use, all standing ready to guide his presentation and keep it with 
in the bounds that mark the most effective selling. Of course, he will 
rearrange them, use them in different order, shape the outline to fit the 
circumstances, and add extra material. But the main thing is to have 
a place to start from—a foundation upon which to build. That’s what 
the sales point outline is. 


The major objective of sales training on product facts should be 
to get those outlines firmly implanted in each man’s mind. Overlook 
no means of doing this. In the first place, have the outlines where 
they can be seen and read to give an “eye impression.” In the Arm- 
strong program, for example, the sales points for each product art 
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projected from slide-films and left on the screen long enough to be 
studied and reviewed. As a substitute for this method, large cards 
could be lettered. In addition to displaying the points, let the men 
hear them; read them aloud. Then go back over them and discuss 
each point, helping to fix them more firmly in each man’s memory. 
Finally give every salesman a copy of each outline so that he can 
study it later on. 

So important is the memorization of the sales point outline that 
it will probably prove justifiable to test each man at a later time, ask- 
ing him to repeat the points from memory. Then, as time goes on, 
take a few minutes to review sales points at meetings on other sub- 
jects. Remember that product sales points are basic; everything else 
is founded on them. 


EXPANDING BASIC POINTS 


The major sales points are the skeleton of a sales presentation. 
Upon it the salesman can build his selling, providing that you give 
him the material with which to build. He cannot sell with the direct, 
concise statements of which the outline is composed. He must have 
supporting facts, interesting sidelights, examples, experiences, methods 
of handling, etc. The more supporting material he gets, the better 
off he will be, for it will form a rich mental storehouse from which 
he can draw. Do not worry too much about his remembering it all. 
He will retain enough for his purpose. Furthermore, things that 
appear lost to his memory at one time will flash back later when, 
stimulated by the basic point, his mind will start to work in a channel 
that will unearth these half-forgotten memories. 

The best method of supplying this auxiliary material is through 
a thorough and competent discussion of each point in the training 
meeting. Cover every angle—the significance of the point to the mer- 
chant, its effect on his retail operation, how it can be carried to the 
sales floor; contrast with competitive products, etc. Often such a dis- 
cussion will lead back to manufacturing methods, particularly if the 
sales point has to do with a product quality. Explore that ground as 
fully as possible. Then turn to the application of the point in selling. 
How can it be put across most effectively? Get the experience of 
your men. Let different men tell how they handle it, how they work 
it into their sales stories, how they approach it, how much emphasis 
they give it, etc. 

Of course, some sales points need more discussion than others. 
But no point should be passed without some discussion. If a sales 
feature is important enough to be included in a product outline, it is 
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important enough to be expanded to the point where the salesman is 
given enough material with which to present it properly. Above 
everything else, do not take for granted that you can skip discussion 
because of an assumption that your salesmen are completely informed 
on some particular point. Such assumptions are too often unfounded. 
Even when they are sound, remember that one of the prime objectives 
of sales training is to discover new slants on old subjects, new twists 
in the presentation of long-known facts. 


THE OUTLINE AS A WHOLE 


After discussion of each point, turn to a discussion of the product 
outline as a whole. Consider the relation of one point to another 
and how they all work together. Consider various rearrangements. 
Instead of using the points in the order given, would it be better to 
start with Point No. 3? Does Point No. 1 more logically follow than 
precede Point No. 2? A discussion of this kind is valuable for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is an additional help toward memoriz- 
ing the outline. In the second place, it will aid in impressing sales- 
men with the knowledge that the sales point outline is flexible, that 
the points can be twisted and rearranged in a great many different 
ways. The salesman will see that he can develop many different 
presentations from the outline and that it is so flexible that it will 
fit any circumstance. This is highly important, for the good salesman 
instinctively fights clear of anything approaching “‘canned” selling. A 
discussion such as that outlined above will prove that the sales point 
outline method does not in any way detract from the freedom and 
flexibility which the salesman wants and needs. Instead, it gives him 
greater freedom of expression by eliminating from his mind, once 
the outline is memorized, the burden of attempting to recall all the 
necessary features to be covered. 


INFORMATION ON MANUFACTURING 


A salesman does not need to be an expert on manufacturing, but 
he should know the fundamentals of the subject. Not only does such 
knowledge give him valuable material for sales work, but it also in- 
creases his confidence in himself and the statements he makes. If 
your salesmen do not possess adequate information about the manu- 
facture of products which they sell, your sales training program should 
make provision for supplying it. 
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